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WILLIAM  DAVID  HAGGARD 

J.  D.  S.  DAVIS,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

A  PIONEER  surgeon  of  the  early  abdominal  era;  a  virile,  inspiring,  and  long 
remembered  teacher  of  surgery ;  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president 
of  the  Southern  Surgical  Association;  an  able  and  unusually  active  prac¬ 
titioner  for  fifty  years  in  Tennessee,  William  David  Haggard  of  Nashville  died 
January  25,  1901.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  ten  children  of  Ezekiel  E.  and  Malinda 
Haggard  and  was  born  at  New  Market,  Marion  County,  Kentucky,  October  17, 
1826.  His  forbears  emigrated  from  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  with  a  company 
of  some  two  hundred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  century.  They  crossed 
the  Alleghanies  and  took  up  lands  near  Lexington.  In  this  community  they 
founded  at  Winchester  the  first  Baptist  Church  west  of  the  mountains.  The 
records  of  Salem  Church  for  1799  contain  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  in  which  the 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Haggard,  with  this  same  given  name,  was  the  moderator  in 
trying  one  of  the  members  before  courts  were  established. 

Dr.  Haggard  was  educated  at  the  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky.  Early  in 
life,  he  evinced  the  rare  energy  of  his  parents  and  cherished  the  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  a  physician.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  his  father  died  of  malarial 
fever.  The  slaves  on  his  river  bottom  plantation  were  given  quinine,  which  was 
just  being  used  tentatively.  They  recovered.  The  master  was  given  the  old 
preparation  of  cinchona  bark  but  died  after  a  fortnight’s  illness,  at  the  early  age 
of  38.  The  son  devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  farm  and  assisted  his  mother 
in  freeing  their  property  from  encumbrance.  He  then  taught  school  and  after¬ 
ward  became  tax  assessor  of  Marion  County  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  con¬ 
tinued  these  occupations  until  he  had  earned  enough  money  to  give  himself  a 
medical  education. 

He  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Shuck  at  Lebanon  to  “read  medicine”  in  1847. 
After  a  year’s  preliminary  reading  he  took  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  The  next  year  he  followed  his  professor  of  surgery, 
Samuel  D.  Gross,  to  Philadelphia  when  Dr.  Gross  was  called  to  Jefferson  Medical 
College  from  the  University  of  Louisville.  The  fine  Kentucky  horse  which  was 
ridden  to  Philadelphia,  when  sold,  paid  his  tuition  and  keep  for  this  college  year. 
Others  of  the  faculty  at  that  time  were  Meigs,  Mutter,  Dunglison,  and  Metcalf. 
He  graduated  with  distinction  in  medicine  in  March,  1851.  The  subject  of  his 
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graduation  thesis  was  “ Enteromesenteric  Fever.”  There  were  228  men  in  the 
graduating  class. 

Dr.  Haggard  located  in  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  in  May,  1851,  and  soon  estab¬ 
lished  a  large  practice.  In  1859  he  married  Martha,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Elmore  Douglass,  who  bore  him  two  daughters  and  died  in  1866.  Her 
mother  had  been  previously  married  to  Governor  Sam  Houston. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  border  state  of  Kentucky  was  torn 
with  discord.  Families  were  divided  in  their  allegiance.  Brothers  took  opposite 
sides  in  the  great  conflict.  Dr.  Haggard  stood  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  remained  at  his  post  of  duty  as  one  of  the  two  physicians  for  the  entire 
population  of  Sumner  County,  Tennessee.  His  brother  Volney  entered  the  Con¬ 
federate  service  and  was  killed  at  Manassas. 

Dr.  Haggard  moved  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1875.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  residence  in  that  city  he  became  an  instructor  in  obstetrics  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt  University. 

In  1884  Dr.  Haggard  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  diseases  of  women  and 
children  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  which  he 
occupied  with  great  enthusiasm  and  success  until  1900.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  New  Orleans  in  1885  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  section  on  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  children.  He  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  attending  surgeons  at  the  Nashville  General  Hospital  and  was  also  made 
gynecologist  to  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association  in  1888;  in  1892  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine;  and  in  1893  he  was  one  of  the 
honorary  presidents  of  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  gynecology  and  abdominal  surgery  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
thousands  of  his  former  students  throughout  the  South  and  West  bless  and 
honor  his  memory. 

In  1870  he  married  Jane  Douglass,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bruce  Douglass.  They  had  two  children,  William  David,  Jr.,  born  in  1872, 
and  Douglass,  born  in  1876,  both  of  whom  are  physicians.  The  elder  son  was 
associate  to  the  chair  of  abdominal  surgery  and  gynecology  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee  before  its  amalgamation  with  Vanderbilt  University  in  1911,  when 
he  was  made  professor  of  clinical  surgery. 

Among  the  first  of  the  old  school  surgeons  to  embrace  the  Listerian  principle, 
Dr.  Haggard  practiced  it  scrupulously  and  at  the  same  time  imbued  his  associ¬ 
ates  and  students  with  its  tenets.  It  seems  incredible  that  it  required  champions 
such  as  he.  In  debate  he  was  forceful  and  convincing.  As  an  operator  his 
boldness  was  tempered  with  discretion,  his  gentleness  was  harnessed  with 
rapidity,  and  his  large  experience  mellowed  overzealousness  into  that  most  cov¬ 
eted  of  all  surgical  attributes,  good  judgment. 
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Dr.  Haggard  was  prompt  and  scrupulous  in  all  things.  He  did  his  day’s  work 
faithfully  with  no  regard  for  the  morrow.  His  day  began  early  and  punctuality 
was  his  creed.  He  once  told  me  this  practice  had  saved  him  much  time  and 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  self-imposed  tasks.  He  applied  the  Golden  Rule 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  I  asked  him  how  this  rule  could  be  applied  to  an  enemy 
and  he  said:  “If  one  places  himself  in  his  enemy’s  place  and  gives  his  enemy 
credit  for  honesty ,  he  can  at  least  be  reconciled  to  the  position  his  enemy  takes.” 
He  treated  his  friends  with  the  greatest  consideration.  He  accepted  the  sorrows 
and  the  difficult  trials  of  life  with  courage  and  fortitude.  The  mellow  radiance 
of  his  loving  personality  permeated  every  private,  social,  and  professional  effort 
of  his  successful  and  useful  life. 

Many  surgeons  throughout  the  South  received  their  early  training  under 
this  illustrious  teacher  who  inspired  them  with  real  manhood,  the  joys  of  personal 
service,  and  the  splendor  of  surgical  achievement.  In  one  class  he  trained,  three 
surgeons  who  added  luster  to  the  South  and  its  long  line  of  eminent  men: 
Dr.  Richard  Douglas,  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis,  of  Alabama;  and  Dr. 
John  Wesley  Long,  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Long  made  the  speech  in  presenting 
the  teacher  with  the  customary  gold  headed  cane  of  that  period.  Each  of  these 
men  succeeded  their  teacher  and  mentor  as  president  of  the  Southern  Surgical 
Association  and  received  many  other  honors  in  this  country  and  abroad.  They 
were  among  the  first  group  of  early  and  enthusiastic  men  in  the  South  in  the 
development  of  abdominal  surgery  in  the  eighties.  Dr.  Haggard  fired  his  classes 
with  admiration  of  the  heroic  and  humane  phases  of  a  doctor’s  grave  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  unusual  opportunities  for  superb,  if  sacrificing,  service.  The  ethics, 
traditions,  and  ideals  of  the  forefathers  in  medicine  were  very  real  and  very 
sacred  to  him.  His  wealth  of  knowledge  of  the  historic  episodes  of  medicine  were 
as  a  tocsin  to  the  ambitions  of  his  hearers.  He  made  a  moving  pageant  of  the 
unheralded  ride  of  Ephriam  McDowell  along  the  self-same  road  that  bounded  the 
college  campus  on  his  way  to  the  Hermitage,  twelve  miles  away,  where,  in  1822, 
he  performed  his  ninth  ovariotomy,  a  score  of  years  before  the  profession  knew 
that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  He  had  ridden  horseback  from  his  home  in 
Danville,  Kentucky,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  General  Andrew  Jackson 
assisted  him  at  the  operation.  This  intrepid  spirit,  brave  and  tender  in  peace  as 
he  was  fearless  and  unconquerable  in  war,  “held  the  hand  of  his  neighbor 
and  otherwise  supported  her  fortitude.”  The  patient  was  a  Mrs.  Overton,  who 
thanked  God  and  honored  Dr.  McDowell  for  her  recovery.  When  the  surgeon 
presented  the  check  which  her  husband  had  given  him  at  the  little  bank  on  the 
public  square,  the  cashier  counted  out  $1500.00.  He  returned  the  money, 
saying  he  had  told  Mr.  Overton  that  his  bill  was  only  $500.00.  A  runner  was 
dispatched  to  the  Hermitage,  who  returned  with  the  message  from  the  hus¬ 
band  saying  that  he  had  understood  the  amount  of  the  doctor’s  charge,  but 
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had  tendered  him  this  additional  honorarium  with  his  thanks  and  with  the 
earnest  request  that  he  accept  it. 

It  was  through  Dr.  Haggard’s  co-operation  with  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis  that  the 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association  was  organized.  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
Davis  and  the  writer,  in  1887,  organized  the  Alabama  Surgical  and  Gynecological 
Association.  Dr.  Haggard  had  the  vision  of  an  association  embracing  the  entire 
South  which  had  no  outlet  for  its  work  and  no  special  societies.  At  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  it  was 
converted  into  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Dr.  Haggard 
was  the  first  president  in  1888  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire  of 
Richmond.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis  was  the  first  secretary.  The  name  was  later 
changed  to  the  Southern  Surgical  Association.  Perhaps  more  than  any  of  his 
confreres  in  the  launching  of  this  society  destined  to  play  such  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  advanced  surgery  in  the  South,  Dr.  Haggard  had  a 
vision  of  its  rare  usefulness.  He  prophesied  a  unique  position  for  this  brain¬ 
child  of  his  imagination.  It  has  united  the  flower  of  southern  surgeons  with  the 
nationally  known  colleagues  from  the  great  centers.  The  meetings  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  have  created  a  literature  in  its  two  score  volumes  of  T ransactions 
with  which  few  other  surgical  societies  are  comparable. 

As  a  writer  on  gynecology  and  the  earlier  abdominal  surgery,  he  showed  a 
prophetic  grasp  of  the  developing  new  era.  His  contributions  were  prepared  with 
meticulous  care  and  betokened  unusual  accuracy  of  observation  and  deduction. 
He  was  by  nature  gifted  with  those  qualities  as  a  speaker  which  win  men  over, 
and  his  happy  sense  of  humor  made  him  a  genial  companion.  A  keen  and  critical 
wit  was  redeemed  by  a  kindly  nature  that  freed  satire  from  the  sting  that  is  too 
often  its  spark  and  its  dart.  He  was  an  interminable,  tireless  worker,  and  his  day 
book  for  many  years  recorded  in  a  careful  hand  visits  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
more  a  day  over  long  periods.  In  his  very  plan  of  giving  himself,  he  became  known 
as  the  well  beloved.  Good-will  flowed  into  his  life.  He  planned  carefully,  acted 
logically,  and  refused  to  be  moved  by  precedent  alone.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  magnetism  and  a  gracious  personality.  He  was  essentially  an  optimist. 
Always  captain  of  his  surroundings,  he  was  steadfast  and  immovable  in  a  just 
judgment. 

The  enthusiasms  of  accomplishment  and  the  appeal  of  friendship  were  essen¬ 
tially  linked  with  his  emotions.  Every  hour  was  jeweled  with  purposeful  effort. 
He  wore  the  red  badge  of  courage.  Well  poised,  sane,  generous  to  a  fault;  he  was 
the  soul  of  honor.  His  life  was  a  religion  of  service.  His  surgical  resourcefulness 
was  inspired  by  a  wealth  of  experience  and  his  wellnigh  unerring  judgment  was 
allied  with  supreme  caution. 
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